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SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1960. 


A SYMBOL OF THE TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKE DISASTER IN 


The plight of this fifteen-year-old boy, trapped for 31 hours with his arms 
above his head and his legs wedged by concrete slabs, is typical of the disaster 
which struck the 30,000 or so inhabitants of Agadir, in south-west Morocco, 
on the night of February 29/March 1, when the worst earthquake in the 
country’s recorded history struck and destroyed most of the town. Agadir, 
a popular resort until the disaster, is now a town of rubble, and will have 
to be completely rebuilt. Estimates of the dead have been mounting steadily. 


Postage—Inland, 4d. ; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 544. 


AGADIR, MOROCCO: A BOY RESCUED AFTER 31 HOURS. 
At the time of going to press the figure had reached 12,000, and there = 


little hope of more survivors. About 3000 dead were foreigners. Many o 
the victims lay for days under fallen masonry. Two young girls were 
rescued on March 4 after more than 80 hours trapped in the ruins of the 
Saada Hotel. Medical supplies and help have been pouring in from many 
countries, and aircraft and ships have been assisting in the removal of the 
injured. Other photographs of Agadir appear on pages 419, 430-435. 


(These rates 4] epply as The Iu trated Londen News is registered at the G.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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"[ BE savelling by Prince Philip of a tablet in 
Westminster Abbey to those who devoted 

their lives to the tesk of creating the modern Sudan 

is a reminder that the old ideals of duty and ser- 

vice to what used proudly to be called the British 

Empire have not been wholly forgotten. During 

the past two decades an extraordinary revolution 

has taken place in popular thought, and most 

of the beliefs that animated earlier generations of 

this country’s people, rulers and public servants 

have, temporarily or permanently, been aban- 

doned and discredited. » ooo © 

not only abused by others for the empire our 

fathers and forefathers created but is condemned 

and pilloried by most of those who form its 

opinion through the written and spoken word. In 

contemporary cant the word “ empire-builder ” 

signifies either a Fascist bully or a figure of anti- 

quated fun—a fool in a topee waving a Union 

Flag and talking obscenely about “ wogs”” and 

“ niggers.” All the immense material and spiritual 

transformation of disease-infested, slave-ridden, 

primitive lands wrought by the dedi- 

cated work of successive generations 

of British colonial administrators, 

living austere lives of hardship and 

exile in the service of a great cor- 

porate ideal, is to-day taken almost 

completely for granted both by the 

native beneficiaries of that achieve- 

ment and by the people of these 

islands in whose name, and partly 

for whose supposed benefit, that work 


stillness to yelp at the British flag. 
It is just on seventy years since the 
young Kipling, in anger, wrote those 
much-quoted, now notorious words, 
about certain of the more ignorant 
of his countrymen; to-day there is 
hardly a feature-writer in the popular 
Press or a comic on Radio and Tele- 
vision who does not habitually deride 
or make fun of the imperial beliefs 
of our fathers, or a statesman of 
any Party who does not shrug his 
shoulders or lift his eyes in embar- 
rassed horror at their mention. Not 
since the iconoclasts of the Reform- 
ation pulled down the images and 
destroyed the altars of the Old Religion 
has there been so sudden and com- 
plete a repudiation and reversal of 
popular belief in this island. 
All this is perfectly explicable, as 
the Reformation of the 16th century was explicable, 
and in retrospect seems perhaps inevitable. Men no 
longer believe in the validity of the ideals which 
Kipling hymned and for which Cromer, Lugard 
and Milner worked. Yet just as the great build- 
ings raised by the Old Faith survived to mock by 
their ironic silence and magnificence the wordy 
turmoil of the Puritan theologians of the 17th 
century, so the new civilisations of Sudan and 
Ghana and Nigeria survive as a testimony to 
the work of the men who created them. When the 
tablet in the cloisters of -the Abbey—the con- 
tinuing nation’s parish church—was unveiled a 
few days ago, only a handful of British men and 
woman can have realised how much of nobility 
and courage and effort and faith and endurance 
was being commemorated in that silent and hal- 
lowed place. To a little group of old men and 
widows and survivors of a forgotten crusade this 
was one of the great days of life; by the vast mass 
of the nation the occasion passed almost com- 
pletely unnoticed. Yet the making of the modern 


Sudan is one of the most wonderful achievements 
of our history; I can think of nothing in the 
annals of any other empire to parallel it. The 
Sudan, in fact, was never even, legally speaking, 
part of the British Empire; the work of giving 
its broken, tormented peoples a new life and cor- 
porate entity, a livelihood and a civilisation of 
order and progress was performed by this country, 
or rather, by a small dedicated company of its 
sons, without hope either of individual reward or 
national aggrandisement. It was administered in 
the spirit that a childless man who loves some 
corner of his native land plants and tends and 
cultivates it for the sake of itself and of a future 
he can never hope to see or inherit. ‘‘ Clear the 
land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford "’ 
that, in a sentence, was the creed of the men who 
made the Sudan, living in a wilderness far from 
home, in order that its people might have life in 
greater abundance in time to come. The story of 
their work and lives, mostly untold, can partly 
be found in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine; 





All this that I have written will seem very 
strange, even wilfully misguided to one born into 
another age of thought and belief and who can 
see only the reverse side of the old imperial medal: 
the blemishes, shams and shortcomings that mar 
the face of every man-made institution and of 
which the r9th- and early 2oth-century British 
Empire was certainly not free. Yet how, I won- 
der, will the men who serve the fashionable ideals 
of our own age compare in the balance of time 
with those who served, so faithfully and, on the 
whole, selflessly, the old ideal of Empire? I am 
not concerned with the question of which was the 
nobler ideal: the Empire of yesterday dedicated 





of the past convinces me that the only explanation 
of terrestrial life that is not open to some fatal 
objection of logic or probability is that it is, cr 
some mysterious and inexplicable reason, a testing- 
ground for character. Any system or institution, 
belief or philosophy that makes men brave, 


18th-century use, an uncom- 

our 
armies in the First World War had 
unconsciously modelled themselves 
on the subalterns and civilian empire- 
builders whose lives and work that 
much-criticised but, at the outset 


thoroughness 
loyalty and the sense that “‘ the game 
is more than the player of the game 
and the ship is more than the crew.” 
When the greatest test that has 
ever come to this country came in 
the early years of the present century, 
the leadership of a generation of 
young men dedicated to and nursed 
in these virtues proved sufficient 
to enable an unmilitary Britain 
to turn the tide of the otherwise 
almost certainly invincible might of 
German militaristic conquest and, by doing so, to 
preserve the freedom of the world. Nor were 
these virtues confined to the ruling and literate 
classes alone; they were widely spread through all 
ranks of those who served the Crown. In one of 
his Barrack-Room Ballads Kipling describes the 
evolution of the raw recruit from the gutter into 
the Colour-Sergeant and non-commissioned man— 
“the backbone of the Army "—who knows that 
in the last resort all power, all virtue depends on 


Gettin’ clear of dirtiness, gettin’ done with mess, 
Gettin’ shut o’ doin’ things rather-more-or-less. 


—of shunning the easy path of “ Not now,” 
“ To-morrow will do’ and “‘ Wait a bit." These 
virtues, fifty years ago the British ideal, are 
strangely contrasted with what passes for righteous- 
Ness, or at any rate, popularity, to-day. They 
were virtues and honoured by the men 
who made the Sudan and whose work is com- 
memorated by the tablet unveiled by Prince Philip 
in the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
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LOOKING LIKE THE VICTIM OF A NUCLEAR EXPLOSION: AGADIR TO-DAY, SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


As the rescue teams operate night and day, hopes of saving any more lives 
from the holocaust which was once Agadir have dwindled to nothing. And 
as the days following the earthquake and tidal-wave disaster slip by, the 
whole area has assumed an air of macabre tranquillity, broken only by the 
rescuers from several nations who still scour the wreckage for signs of life, 
by lorries bringing equipment, by police standing guard, and by the trickle of 
refugees moving out of the town with their belongings. On March 6 King 


Mohammed visited the city, his party driving among buildings coated white 
with quicklime, in cars that were disinfected on entering and departing. On 
the same day another slight earth tremor shook the area, and a little later a 
waterspout appeared about two miles out at sea. Crown Prince Moulay Hassan, 
who is in charge of the reconstruction, has appealed to the towns of Nice and 
either Los Angeles or San Francisco to take an interest in the rebuilding as a 
mark of sympathy from France and the United States. 


A special feature on the Agddir earthquake appears on pages 430-435. 
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BIRTHDAY has reminded me of 

a fact which I failed to recall last 
September, that I then completed 
twenty years as a contributor to these 
pages. The first article dealt with the 
German invasion of Poland. For just 
on six years virtually every word 
written was about the war, and for 
long afterwards I was largely con- 
cerned with its immediate sequelz. Since then 
there have been other wars, two of them—in 
Korea and Viet Nam—of high importance. 
Grimmer by far and all-pervading has been the 
armed peace between the great camps into which 
the world divided, the frightful nature of the 
threat which it represented, and the continual 
and monotonous frustration of efforts to end the 
deadlock. This still exists. 


Were a visitor from another planet to set 
himself to reading over a thousand articles— 
a task which I should be most unwilling to attempt 
myself—he would gain an impression of a world 
in upheaval. Wars, enormous expenditure on 
arms, hatred, fear, distrust, revolts, bitter propa- 
ganda, furious disputes, racial and national 
chauvinism og to an unprecedented extent, 
P of extermination con- 

bomb seems relatively 
in effect: all this would 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
AFRICA HOLDS THE FOREGROUND TO-DAY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the world since the war. Here the main feature is 
racial rather than industrial, though the latter 
is important too, and the part which native 
Africans are likely to take even in its control 
provides matter for speculation. Africa is passing 
through a revolutionary phase, in every sense of 
the term. The process is more rapid than the 
best-informed observers expected. 


In some cases the colonial pattern is already 
a thing of the past. In others it is on the eve of 
extinction. In yet others it is still maintained, 
but generally moving towards its end. And all 
this is so sudden that thinking has not been able 
to keep abreast of events. In the great inter- 
national conflict between East and West,’ Com- 
munism and freedom, things have moved slowly, 
and there has been little difficulty in adjusting 
our minds to. them, however unwelcome the effort. 
Summit conferences and discussions on dis- 
armament have trailed along like wounded snakes. 
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other than the alleged wickednes of 
Europeans or the inefficiency 
of its original inhabitants. An econ. 
omic miracle seems less likely op 
reflection than it did when we iirst 
drank in these comforting prophecies, 
Even the most mediocre type of 
miracle will not take place without 
a liberal infusion of capital, which 
will have to come from white hands and 
white financial centres, and which may produce 
only a relatively low and tardy return. 


On the other hand, though the peoples of the 
world have an infinite capacity for inflicting 
miseries upon one another and in their own 
bosoms, the world possesses a remarkable shock. 
absorbing power. Many of its crises are soon 
forgotten, as, for instance, I feel sure, that of 
the German bases in Spain will be. Really 
catastrophic events, causing temporary chaos and 
deaths by the million, like the two world wars 
and the Russian revolution, are less common than 
the disturbances which sort themselves out, often 
with injustice and suffering, but not as supreme 
tragedies. There is a fair prospect that this 
will be the case in Africa, though, while | 
do not agree with those who rank catastrophe 
as a near-certainty, I admit that it is a 
possibility. 


a CERES GP MEDUEENNS & Wumes Gtun tuptC SaluAR OEE Guaee A0e Guee Suan 100 INJURED: THE WRECKED HULK OF THE FRENCH 
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appear to him to represent the general pattern. 
To some extent he would be correct. The picture 
is ugly, however one looks at it. Tendencies 
range from the unbalanced and the wasteful to 
the suicidal. 


Yet this picture would be incorrect because 
incomplete. I may be limited in imagination and 
powers of expression, but in self-defence I would 
point out that my subjects have been in the .nain 
war, strategy, arms, and foreign policy in its less 
fruitful aspects and seldom in its encouragement 
of commerce. The picture would not tell the 
visitor anything to speak of about the amazing 
recovery from the Second World War in the 
greater part of the world. He would not find in 
it much about the rise in the standard of living, 
extending partially to peoples formerly immersed 
in misery. He would not realise the general 
increase in prosperity, the checks on famine where 
it was once a commonplace, and on disease. 
And, though he would encounter many comments 
on African affairs, I doubt whether he would 
understand the significance of these. 


To some extent interest has shifted from Asia 
to Africa, and for sufficient reasons. Develop- 
ments in the former have been both on racial 
and industrial lines, but both began before the 
Second World War. Industry on modern methods 
was then well established in Japan. The turmoil 
in Africa, from Algeria to the Cape, has burst upon 
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Berlin is an old sore. African events, on the 
other hand, have in the majority of cases come 
at a pace which has shocked and bewildered the 
European communities of the continent and the 
European powers from which they spring. 


So, while the relations between East and West 
*“* make news "’ as much as Africa, while the former 
is the more significant for the destinies of mankind, 
the latter has encroached upon the attention 
accorded to it to a degree undreamt of before 
the Mau Mau outbreak. I would even say that 
Africa holds the foreground because the public 
debates on it are the more lively and interesting 
and may well prove the more profitable. Compare 
the world reaction to Mr. Macmillan’s tour in 
Africa and Mr. Khrushchev’s in Asia, the one 
undertaken for investigation, the other, so far as 
we can see, for propaganda. The Russian leader 
has been thrown into the shade. The African 
scene presents a fascinating drama, touched with 
tragedy. And, while the rough indications of the 
future set out above are sure to be confirmed, 
there are vague places in the prospect. Who can 
be certain how matters will move in the Union of 
South Africa within the next five or ten years ? 


On the economic side the experts may well have 
misled us. The talk of the vast potentialities of 
Africa were exaggerated. When a continent has 
lagged to an extent so extraordinary behind the 


rest of the world, there must be reasons for this 


The almost immediate prospect is that of a 
black Africa stretching south of the Sahara to 
the frontier of the Union, with the main European 
oases in Kenya, the Congo, and Southern 
Rhodesia, and with a generally mixed population 
—unlikely to alter much whatever the future of 
the country—in Mozambique. Even here, there 
are doubtful elements; one may say, for instance, 
that the future for the whites in Kenya, even for 
a short period ahead, is less sure than that of 
Southern Rhodesia. If the Union remains deter- 
mined to pursue its present policy, I do not fore- 
see the imminent collapse which some expect, 
but I should expect the Europeans to be com- 
pelled eventually to accord equal rights to all 
elements in the population. 


It is in the hurry of the Africans that they 
may expose themselves most to trouble. Already, 
in states only just set up, instances of tyrannical 
conduct and corruption have occurred. Yet they 
cannot be blamed for their hurry. Nationalism 
goes to their heads, as to those of many others, 
like the strongest alcohol. Prudence takes on the 
guise of cowardice and patience of somnolence. 
Already there have been the inevitable headaches, 
but probably mild ones by comparison with those 
to come. Yet the movement in progress is as 
inevitable as the tides, and no Canute can stop it 
As a spectacle this is enthralling and must exercise 
a fascination even upon many who will suffer 
through it. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. WITH A FORMAL SPREAD OF POLICE AND CARS AND AN 
INFORMAL SPREAD OF ARMS: PRESIDENT EISENHOWER RECEIVING A GREAT OVATION. 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. A DOUBLE CONTRAST: AN INFORMAL BODYGUARD, 
BUT ONLY MILDLY ENTHUSIASTIC CROWDS LATER IN THE PRESIDENT'S TOUR 
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MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. A MIXED RECEPTION FOR EISENHOWER: CHEERING CROWDS MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. A LEFT-WING BANNER HELD BY STUDENTS FROM 
THE ROOF OF A BUILDING DURING THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTS DRIVE. 

was clearly marked by the time he left Montevideo on March 3. Setting out from 

Washington on February 22, he first in Rico. From there he flew to Brasilia, 

the new capital of Brazil: then on to Rio de Janeiro and Seo Paulo, before travelling to 

Buenos Aires, Santiago and finally Montevideo. 


| 


He rested en route in Southern Argentina. 


i ALGERIA. PRESIDENT DE GAULLE WITH MILITARY AND CIVIL LEADERS INSPECTING ALGERIA. SHAKING HANDS WITH ARMY OFFICERS IN THE ALGIERS REGION: PRESIDENT 
; SPECIAL MOSLEM UNITS OF THE ARMY DURING HIS BRIEF AND CRYPTIC TOUR. DE GAULLE, WHO MADE A SERIES OF “ON THE SPOT” VISITS AND INSPECTIONS. 

oved himself a baffling equivocator. Most an early cease-fire, but only military victory, have about them the air of a move to strengthen 

the confidence of the Army. Whatever the General's real intent, it seems clear that once 

only mm a ee ee seed 

i ' quit his audience. Yet, from his words, a prompt end to the Algerian war is now unlikely. 
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TOKYO, JAPAN. LOYAL SUBJECTS STREAMING INTO THE PALACE GARDENS TO OFFER GOOD REE 
WISHES FOR THE NEWLY-BORN SON OF CROWN PRINCE AKIHITO AND PRINCESS MICHIKO. TOKYO, JAPAN. SAYING FAREWELL—AS A SINGLE GIRL—TO HER UNMARRIED | 
FRIENDS: 








wee U.S.A. THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS 
: OR IS THIS PERHAPS THE WORK OF AN ECCENTRIC 
SWEEPER? THE ANSWER IS THAT A MAZE OF 
BUILT INTO THE ASPHALT, JUST UNDER THE SURFACE, 
LIGHT SNOW TO MELT IN THIS ORIGINAL WAY. 
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"s recent blizzard was the worst 
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A WINDOW ON 
STREET, UPPER MANHATTAN, COVERED WITH 
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DEEP SNOW. THE BLIZZARD WAS THE CITY'S WORST FOR ELEVEN YEARS. 
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AT THE RACES: PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES IN GAY AND HAPPY MOOD AT NEWBURY. 


March 4 Princess Margaret, Mr. Armstrong-Jones and Queen Elizabeth | of Town. He escaped without injury and the horse was withdrawn. The 
Queen Mother went to the Newbury races. They travelled in brilliant {| newly-engaged couple, who enjoyed the meeting greatly, talked gaily together. 
i ‘from Paddington and were met at Newbury station by a steward of | In the 2.30 race the Queen Mother’s Sparkling Knight came in third. After 
. At the course they were greeted by General Sir Miles Dempsey __ the race, in the unsaddling enclosure, Princess Margaret and Mr. Armstrong- 
Peter Hastings-Bass. Before the start of the Eastleigh Handicap Jones laughed and talked happily as they leaned on the rails. On page 427 








, the Royal jockey was thrown from the Queen Mother’s horse, Out we illustrate their first public appearance together, at Covent Garden. 
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A BOOK OF SNOBS. 














most interesting characteristics of 
revolutions is the extent to which 

taste in drink and dress. The long 
in the Peninsula completed the triumph 
claret, and it introduced sherry into 
; similarly, the Second World War trans- 
affections of millions of Englishwomen 
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Mind the music and the step 
And with the girls be handy, 
with the British soldiers as .early 
as the War of American Independence. For the 


The dandy has neither obligations nor attach- 

ments: wife or child would be unthinkable, and other 
relatives are unfortunate accidents . . . the dandy has 
no occupation, and no obvious source of support. . 
oe eee oo Seeey Sas Se ee. The dandy’s 
independence is d in his rejection of any 
visible distinction but el ; his self-worship in self- 
adornment ; his superiority to useful work in his tireless 








The best known of the dandies, namely Beau 
Brummell, was also the most insufferable, though 
many of the stories about him are amusing enough 
—in re . He once complained of a cold 
caught in a country inn because he had been put 
i ith 


oft-repeated story 
that his breach 
with Prinny was 
occasioned by Brummell saying, “‘ Wales, ring 
the bell.” A more probable explanation is that 
the Prince just got tired of him. 


The Beau was also extremely venal, as one 
story of him—not, however, told by Mrs. Moers— 
well illustrates. The favourite snuff in the early 
part of the nineteenth century was that sold by 
Messrs. Fribourg and Treyer, and the best was 
known as the “ veritable Martinique.” When a 
hogshead of this precious stuff arrived, it was 





“SUPREME IN MATTERS OF TASTE AND FASHION”: 
ALFRED GUILLAUME GABRIEL COUNT D’ORSAY, WHOSE 
“ONE DESIRE WAS FOR ENJOYMENT.” 

Daniel Mactise, 1834. 





“THE DANDY.” By ELLEN MOERS.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


solemnly opened in the shop, and submitted to 
the judgment of some great authority. On one 
occasion Brummell was ing this function, 
and, after taking a few he condemned the 


snuff unhesitatingly: “It is not at all the sort of 
" he said, “that any man with the 
slightest pretension to correct taste could possibly 





THE FATHER AND MOST FAMOUS OF DANDIES: BEAU BRUMMELL, 
WHO CARRIED THE ART OF BEING A FASHIONABLE GENTLEMAN 
TO THE MOST FANTASTIC EXTREMES. (Robert Dighton, 1805.) 
me Pall nad 
y F ape ~ ‘cer et 


patronise.”” At 
this observation 
the importers 


their hands. 
There was 
nothing for it 
but to conciliate 
the Beau, which 
was not difficult 


being diplo- 
matically ap- 
proached, he 


will not object to MENT FOR THE "NINETIES DANDY OF THE MOST CORRECT 


me having three jars full of it. 

You may mention the fact, and 

when once known I think there is little doubt there 
will be a speedy demand for the remainder.”’ The 
hint was taken; it was given out that Brummell 
had paid for three jars; and in a few days the whole 
consignment was sold. 


Mrs. Moers includes D’Orsay, Bulwer, 4 
Disraeli among her dandies. Few readers will 
deny her the first of these, but, after all, Bulwer 








became an outstanding Victorian statesman, and 
Disraeli was twice Prime Minister, so it is hardly 
fair to include them in a class whose members 
had nothing except their external appearance to 
recommend them. 


With all their extravagances of manner and 
excessive attention to what they affected to 
consider the niceties of refinement, the dandies did 
represent an advance on the grossness which only 
too often marked life in the eighteenth century. 
They had nothing in common with the Mohocks or 
the members of the Hell Fire Club. At any rate, 
this was the case in England. Across the Channel 
the centralisation at Versailles, however unfortunate 
its results were to prove politically, did have the 
immediate effect of raising the standard of living 
among the upper classes, and in the vast majority 
of cases a French nobleman was a far more cultured 
member of society than his equivalent in England ; 
in these circumstances the author is quite right in 
seeing French dandyism under the Restoration and 
the July Monarchy mainly as a manifestation of 
anglomania: it was certainly not a native growth. In 
any event, Charles X had far more claim to be called 
the First Gentleman of Europe than had George IV, 
if for no other reason than that he was, what the 
other was not—namely, a gentleman. 


Mrs. Moers is on weaker ground when she tries to 
prove the continued existence of dandyism through- 
out the nineteenth century. It is true that there 
was a superficial resemblance between Oscar Wilde 
and the young Disraeli, but it did not go much 
further than the appropriation by the former of some 
of the latter's lesser-known epigrams, and to bring 
Baudelaire and Max Beerbohm into the con- 
troversy is carrying the argument too far) If the 
dandies had any heirs in the years immediately 
preceding the First World War they were the young 
men generally known as “‘ Knuts,’’ whose exploits 
poor Basil Hallam sang in that hectic summer of 
1914. Indeed, it is not always easy to follow the 
author’s reasoning in the later part of her book, 
when she gives the impression of being out of her 
depth; she is at her best On the earlier period. 

* 


She is, however, 
unquestionably right 
when she says, 
though it has little to 
do with her subject: 

Most of the 
‘seventies and ‘eighties 
(the decades of Henry 


of Marx in 
English tfansiation, of 
William Morris, 


Hyndman, the budding 
Shaw and the Webbs) 
were depression years; 
if Society's — 
were to carry 
Society, they had rm 
money from 
whatever source— 
Americans, Jews, 
suburbanites, stock- 
brokers; colonials or 


informed Messrs. (newest of all) adver- 
Fribourg and —s —— — 
Treyer, . By in questiod, the 
some oversight I aristocracy of England 
did not put my , had always been care- 
name on less about antiquity 
your Martinique of title and origin 
list, and so I ay a - 
obtained none 1 . 
of this, which as in absorbi families 
“4 f fact enriched , as often 
a matter of % as not, ennobled by 
I do not dislike. nineteenth-century 
Since the hogs- ay sEERBOHM: A SELF-CARICATURE. THE “HIGH iMdustrialism. 
head has been  sripp coLLaR, GLOVES, CAREFULLY TILTED SILK HAT, ' 
condemned, you 4 CANE, A BOUTONNIERE . . .” WERE “ BASIC EQUIP- In effect, if the 


nineteenth century 
saw the aristocracy 
becoming bourgeois, 
its successor is witnessing the same develop- 
ment among the working class, with, presumably, 
a classless society, though a very different one 
from that envisaged by Marx, as its ultimate 
goal—but all this is to = Mrs. Moers a long 
way from the dandies. 

“ The Dandy.” 
and Warburg ; 36s.) 


SCHOOL.” 





By Ellen Moers. Illustrated. (Secker 
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THE FAMILY HISTORY AND LINEAGE OF MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES. 





i Seteey Aemntmny Saree & cqoang Soom 0 Grosmnreeastin Gandy of quash aiity Gat tan tenn Getingeiind to the Semtiies of 
i from The first from 


JOHN RICHARDS. = JANE ROBERTS. 
(1743-1822) (1742-1801) 














Thomas Jones. = Elizabeth Thomas, of 
(bapt. 1787-1843) (4. 1861; aged 67) 

















4 Thomas Jones. 
(born c. 1823. Went to Australia) 





je was a freeholder and farmer, also a 

Minister. Married in 

had five sons and three daughters. 
sons were :-— 














| | 
‘ong-Jones. = Margaret Elizabeth Roberts. Richard Thomas Thomas Jones. ‘ohn Lioyd Thomas Jones. ee ts —| Jones = Mary Hughes 


Armstr 
(1857-1943) ones. (1862-1919) 
(1859-1899) 








FRCS. (Eng): FRCP, London. 
( Co. Caernarvon and 


and Sheriff of Cerna vente, 1929. 
Lieut.-Colonel, R.A.M.! a Knight 
, 1917; C.B.E., ” 1919. Aangmed the 
of ‘ong by Deed Poll 

et Elizabeth, Dame 


























Salte Owen Lipd Aiteateeng-enen. == Anne Messel. = The Earl of Rosse. 
(born 1899) Elaine Margaret. Cot 
(b. 1895). (b. 1905) 














Edi 
Oniord. Batrister-at-Law, inner Tomales: Married } a pa Married the Hon. 


.C. (1954). Served in Royal Denys Burton Buck- 
orld War I, 1917-1919, and in World Wauchope, MC., R. ley in 1932 and has 
War Il, 1999-1944. High Sheriff, { issue, three 
feioeg ta oat . Awarded M.B.E. daughters. 
in 1921 in ss Grand = 
Married Anne 









































q 
Susan Anne. Antony Charles Robert Armstrong-J ones. 
(b. 1927) (bern 1930) mes 








Married in 1950 and have issue, Educated at Eton and Jesus College, 




















Compiled by Charles A. H. Franklyn, M.A.,M.D., F.L.S., F.S.A. (Scot.). 
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MAKING THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE IN PUBLIC: PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES AT COVENT GARDEN. 


of Drogheda and Dame Ninette de Valois. The radiant Princess, wearing a 
dress of white satin, smilingly acknowledged the applause. During an interval 
the principal of the Royal Ballet School, Miss Ursula Moreton, and some students 

included English 
“La Fille Mal Gardée,” 











HE late Sir Edward Hitchcock, most un- 
assuming of industrial bigwigs—he was the 
fons et origo of sisal production in East Africa— 
had gathered together, in the course of about 
twenty-five years; a choice collection of the rarest 
of all types of pottery; that is, what used to be 
called Persian but is now, for the excellent reason 
that it is by no means wholly Persian, referred to 
more accurately as Islamic. This is the pottery 
made from Egypt in the West, to the southern 
districts of the Caspian in the East, between the 
gth and the 15th centuries—a huge stretch of time 
large area, including Rakka on the 


The reason for the rarity of the output of these 
various centres is threefold. First, it was all made 
for use and, when broken, was thrown away. 
Secondly, it was not the custom, as it has been in 
so many civilisations before and since, to bury 
earthenware vessels with the dead. Thirdly—and 
this is doubtless the chief reason—these regions 
suffered a succession of disasters culminating 
during the 13th century in the appalling Mongol 
invasions. Other conquerors enslaved; the Mon- 
gols massacred whole populations and destroyed 
everything in their paths, men, animals and things. 
The result of all this is that little pottery has 
survived and nearly all of it has had to be pieced 
together from fragments, though there was a find 
some years ago at Gurgan, near the south-east 
corner of the Caspian Sea. This was a cache buried 
by the local merchants in 1221 as they fled before 
the savage onslaught from the east. They never 
went back. 


There is plenty of documentary evidence con- 
cerning the importation of Chinese wares, both 
overland and by sea round the Indian peninsula, 


from the 9th century onwards, and a good deal of 
Chinese ceramics were found in the ruined and 
abandoned city of Samarra, north of Baghdad. 
The story of Islamic pottery during these early 
centuries is, in a much simpler way and over a 
much longer period, not dissimilar to that of 
European—a series of attempts to make something 
as fine as the Chinese. In this, the potters of the 
Near East failed, as they were bound to fail, 
because the essential materials were lacking. But 
while they could not imitate the hard body of 
Chinese porcelain, they did very cleverly get near 
its outward appearance by the use of a white glaze 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


A COLLECTION OF ISLAMIC POTTERY. 


containing tin. Presumably this was a fortuitous 
development, but it was one which was destined 
to have a wholly unforeseen influence. As Arthur 
Lane points out in his introduction to the catalogue 
of this.collection: “as a formative influence on 
Europe the pottery of the Near East stands only 
second to that of China.” 


And by what strange means this influence 
spread !—first into Spain by conquest, and thence 
peacefully through the ordinary trade channels 
via Majorca to Italy, where the Italians, impressed 


A TURKISH JUG: ONE OF THE PIECES IN THE HITCHCOCK 

COLLECTION OF ISLAMIC POTTERY WHICH WAS OFFERED FOR 

AUCTION AT SOTHEBY'S ON MARCH 8. ISNIK, 16TH CENTURY. 
(L1§ ins. high.) 


by the fine wares we now label Hispano- 
Mauresque, developed their own 
version of tin-enamelled earthenware 
and called it Majolica, From Italy to 
France in the 16th century, specially 
the white wares from Faenza, so that 
the French called—and still call—their 
own earthenware faience, whatever its 
technical make-up; and so wooden and 
pewter platters were gradually banished 
from the average table. The Dutch 
learnt the trick and did marvels 
imitating Chinese porcelain at Delft 
and we followed. We all used this 
tin-enamelled method until late in the 
18th century, when Wedgwood revolu- 
tionised the industry with his far finer 
and more practical wares. However, 
by no means all the early Islamic pieces 
are tin-enamel, nor are they mere copies 
of Chinese porcelain. Many fragments 
have been found and pieced together 
on which the decoration lies beneath a 
transparent lead glaze, and the potters 
had very definite notions as to suitable 
designs. While human and animal 
figures are not to be found on religious 
buildings, they are not unknown in 
secular art, and birds and beasts, 
highly stylised, are to be seen on 
this early pottery, with the beginnings 
of those geometrical plant-designs 
which have become familiar enough 
in a thousand carpets and carvings during later 
centuries and which we call “ arabesques.”’ 


Another source for most effective decoration 
was calligraphy—and surely few shapes are more 
splendid for this purpose than Kufic characters, 
whether it is an inscription which has a meaning, 
as in No. 9 of the catalogue, or merely a repetition 
of meaningless symbols, as in some others. I do 
not think anyone can fail to be impressed by the 
sheer grandeur of the inscription on this No. 9. 
It happens to mean “ Forgiveness under his 
tongue. Blessing and wealth.’’ But the interpreta- 
tion is surely of no consequence. It is painted in 


purplish-black over a white slip ground. There are 
various subtle greens, but if it is possible to point 7 
to a colour which is specially characteristic of those 
wares, it is a wonderful turquoise. ‘‘ The sober 
grey-green of the Chinese celadon gives place in 
the Near East to a most remarkable turquoise— ~ 
considered a lucky colour; the colouring agent is 
copper, and the effect can be varied by making | 
the glaze opaque by including tin-oxide in its 
composition. The exceptional purity of the 
Persian cobalt-ore,"’ continues Lane, “ gives the 
deep blue a warmth and richness not found in any 
other pottery.” There is also a soft aubergine 
purple. 


The other technique developed duging these 
centuries was the difficult one of gold lustre which, 
we are told, was practised first in Baghdad and 
then in Egypt—at Fostat (Old Cairo). This was a 
great pottery centre which was destroyed during 
the troubles which saw the end of the Fatimid 
Dynasty in 1171 and the emergence of the 
Abbuyids, tough soldiers—they numbered Saladin 
himself among them—who were not over-concerned 
with the arts; the Crusaders provided them with 
plenty of other occupation. The theory is that 
the potters of Fostat travelled far taking their 
know-how with them, which would explain the 
appearance of lustre ware far to the east, at Rayy 
and Kashan in Persia, and at Rakka in northem 
Mesopotamia—the last place destroyed by the 
Mongols in 1259, the first in 1224. Kashan 
apparently suffered less and made fine pottery and 
tiles until well into the 14th century. 


By the time this note appears in print the 
collection will have been dispersed (March 8); by 
then many will have had the opportunity to study 
it closely and perhaps to call to mind an exhibition 
at Bluett’s (a few months before the owner’s death) 
which, if I remember rightly, was open for about 
four weeks. Pieces which remain specially in the 
memory for one reason or another, in addition to 
the magnificent inscribed bowl already mentioned, 
are first a mid-12th-century dish, which the 
catalogue suggests may be from Kashan, carved 





A “LAKABI” DISH, PERHAPS KASHAN: THE CENTRE CARVED WITH A BIRD 
PICKED OUT IN BLUE, GREEN AND TURQUOISE GLAZES, WITHIN A ROPE-TWIST 


RING. MID 12TH CENTURY. (11j ins. wide.) 


in the centre with a striding bird within a blue 
rope-twist ring. The bird itself is painted in 
turquoise, blue, green and manganese, while the 
rim has blue, yellow, green and anese 
splashes (108). Then there is a blue and black 
striped bowl—black foliage on white (99), and a 
gth-/roth-century bowl from southern’ Persia 
(Samarkand or Nishapur are the two centres 
suggested) with a stylised goose in the centre 
on purple brown surrounded by an arcaded 
pattern and the whole covered with a pale 
green lead glaze; very fine, but not to be com- 
pared with the subtlety of the various tones of 
turquoise. 
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CONSTABLES FOR AUCTION IN GLASGOW. 


_ 


“A COUNTRY CHURCH,” BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1637): INSCRIBED ON THE BACK “ R. THOMPSON, ESQ., FROM 
ISABEL CONSTABLE.” (Pencil drawing: 4§ by 7j ins.) 


¥ 


en as #4 ‘i 


“A VIEW OF SALISBURY,” ANOTHER OF THE FOUR CONSTABLES FOR AUCTION IN GLASGOW, THREE OF 
WHICH ARE ILLUSTRATED ON THIS PAGE. (Pencil drawing: 44 by 7} ins.) 


—— 
“HAMPSTEAD HEATH, EVENING”: INSCRIBED IN CONSTABLE’S OWN HAND. A SKETCH OF THE SAME PLACE 
IS IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. (Oil sketch on cardboard: 5} by 9§ ins.) 


PEOPLE following the daily newspapers might understandably get the impression that 
the auction rooms in Great Britain to have fine paintings are the great London 
Salerooms. The three illustrations above may 


three Constable 
. Glasgow, on March 18. They are at the moment 
Property of a Glasgow lady whose great uncle, Mr. R. A. Thompson, was for some years 
Curator of Art at the South Kensington Museum (i.e., the collection now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum), and was a friend of Constable’s daughter, Isabel. In fact, he was in 
office when her large collection of Constable’s works came to the Museum. The fourth 
sketch, like the other three, is a scene on the River Stour. 
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most important names i 


British and Continental art of the last 100 years. 


traditional 


“A DANDY TALKING TO TWO LADIES IN A CHAISE,” BY CONSTANTIN GUYS 
(1805-1892). (Pen, ink, wash and water-colour: 5} by 7} ins.) 


Be mee 


hs ¥ 


“DR. SMITH’S HOSPITAL WAGON, CRIMEAN WAR,” BY GUYS, WHO COVERED 
THE WAR FOR THIS NEWSPAPER. (Pen, ink and water-colour: 10} by 16 ins | 


“PAYSANNE GLANANT,” BY VINCENT VAN GOGH (1853-1690): AN EARLY 


DRAWING, EXECUTED 1883-85. 


(Black crayon: 20] by 16) ins.) 





BEFORE THE 
DISASTER: 
AGADIR, MODERN 


AND ANCIENT. 
[STIL the night of February 29/ 
a 


March 1, Agadir was 
rapidly-growing and thriving 
Moroccan 


pea 
teats 
Te 
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AN IDYLLIC SCENE IN AGADIR BEFORE THE DISASTROUS EARTHQUAKE. ON THE HILLTOP IS THE ANCIENT KASBAH. 


MarcH 12, 1960 


» 


(Photograph by J. Allan Cash.) 


A LUXURIOUS MODERN RESORT WITH SKYSCRAPER HOTELS FRINGING AN ATLANTIC BEACH—A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE AGADIR WHICH IS NO MORE. 
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THE LUXURY HOTELS OF AGADIR—-AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE HAD STRUCK. 


— 


THE LUXURIOUS SAADA HOTEL, A SKYSCRAPER BUILDING SOME FIVE YEARS OLD—AS IT IS TO-DAY—ALMOST TOTALLY DESTROYED BY THE EARTHQUAKE. 


E a 


*) 


2 


THE MARHABA HOTEL AT AGADIR—MUCH LESS DAMAGED—IN WHICH A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER OF BRITISH AND OTHER EUROPEAN GUESTS WERE REPORTED TO HAVE SURVIVED 


On the last day of February the hotels of Agadir, the luxurious holiday resort 
on the Atlantic coast of southern Morocco, were full of visitors, many of them 
British and French. During the previous week there had been three slight earth 
tremors. Then at 11.39 p.m. (local time) came a violent upheaval lasting 
between 8 and 10 seconds—the worst earthquake ever recorded in Morocco. 
In that short and terrifying period about 80 per cent. of the modern town was 
destroyed and more than 90 per cent. of the thickly-populated Talborit quarter 


to the north-west. The tall and luxurious Saada Hotel, built only five years 
ago and standing near the main seafront, was totally destroyed. According to 
the first reports about twenty of the 150 guests (who included Lord Maugham 
(the author Robin Maugham) escaped; the more compact Marhaba Hotel 
suffered less badly. The ancient Kasbah, on the hilltop above the town, in 
which about 500 people lived, was totally destroyed. The earthquake was 
followed by a huge tidal wave, which added to the destruction. 
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THE SHATTERED REMAINS OF THE PEACEFUL MOROCCAN COASTAL RESORT OF AGADIR: A GENERAL VIEW OF PART OF THE TOWN AFTER IT HAD BEEN WRECKED BY THE EARTHQUAKE fe 


~ 


, ce 





A SURVIVOR WALKS AMONG THE DEBRIS THAT WAS ONCE HER HOUSE. THE WORST EARTHQUAKE IN MOROCCO’S HISTORY DESTROYED THE GREATER PART OF THE TOWN. 


It will probably be Some time before even a remotely accurate. estimate with supplies and help; United States helicopters were used to take injf 


of the numbers of dead in Agadir can be made known. Five or six thousand 
would seem the likely number, but the mayor of the town is reported 


to have put the number at a great deal higher. Aid is pouring in from many 
countries. There has been a non-stop airlift of casualties to various reception 
centres in Morocco; French, Norwegian, Dutch and Spanish ships have arrived 





from the shore to ,the aircraft-carrier Lafayette; Moroccan and Amef 
Army personnel have been helping in the work of digging out the inju 
surgical teams of volunteer doctors and nurses have gone out from Eng 
and Wales, and a number of charitable organisations have come {ot 
with offers of supplies and money. Messages of sympathy have been rect 








oe 


TWELVE HOURS AFTER THE DISASTER, SHOWING ALMOST TOTAL DEVASTATION IN AGADIR. A TIDAL WAVE FOLLOWED THE EARTHQUAKE, AND FIRES COMPLETED THE DESTRUCTION. 
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WHERE THREE HUNDRED DEAD AND INJURED WERE BELIEVED TO BE STILL BURIED: AMERICAN TROOPS SEARCHING THE REMAINS OF A TEN-STOREY BUILDING BY FLOODLIGHT. 


BURIED THE LIVING AND THE DEAD—SCENES OF THE GRAVE MOROCCAN DISASTER. 


om a number of countries by the King of Morocco and the Moroccan Govern- 
~ One was sent by President Nasser, but a leading 


Egyptian newspaper 
m d the disaster on the recent French atomic bomb explosion in the Sahara. 
King of Morocco, who has been visiting the stricken area, has ordered 
_Tuins to be torn down and the town rebuilt within a year. Moroccan 
thorities have ordered the total evacuation of the town, and the whole 





earthquake area has been sealed off because of the risk of disease, the lack 
of water and sanitation, and the need for disinfection. The relief work has 
been made immeasurably more difficult because of the destruction of hospital 
facilities in the town itself, and because all port cranes and jetties collapsed 
—with the exception of the main jetty. Also, the harbour-master was killed, 
and both harbour pilots were injured in the disaster. 
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AGADIR—A RUINED TOWN: WRECKED HOUSES, HOTELS AND FLATS. 


WITH HEAPS OF RUBBLE All AROUND: KING MOHAMMED V, WHO FLEW FROM RABAT, STANDING WEAR SEPORE IT WAS REDUCED TO A PILE OF CRUMBLED MASONRY: THE BEAUTIFUL HOTEL 


WITH ITS UPPER STOREY STILL ALMOST INTACT: A RUINED HOUSE IN THE ARAB QUARTER OF 
TALBORJIT, PERHAPS THE WORST-HIT SECTION. 


ONCE A BEAUTIFUL VILLA—AND NOW A TOTTERING WRECK PERILOUSLY NEAR TO TOTAL COLLAPSE. 


MANY BUILDINGS STILL STANDING WERE UNSAFE AND WERE THEREFORE DEMOLISHED. 


A good impression of the terrible effects of the earthquake on individual hotels, 
nae. Sere anna aapew eee 

i the pictures above. Some structures, with their lower parts 

in ruins, still retained upper storeys. Others, as though they had been lifted 
and dropped from a height, still stood, dangerously near to total collapse. The 


SAADA, REPORTED TO BE THE WORST-HIT OF THE HOTELS. (Phetegraph by Zoltan Clan.) 


RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED AND NOW A TERRIBLE, SHAPELESS HEAP OF WRECKAGE: THE RUINS 


OF A TEM-STOREY BLOCK OF FLATS. 


———— 


THE FANTASTIC PATTERN WOVEN BY AN EARTHQUAKE: A MODERN BLOCK OF FLATS, WITH 
SHOPS UNDERNEATH COMPARATIVELY INTACT. 


magnificent hotel Saada, in the European section, collapsed completely and 
was reported to have come down so slowly that one “ might have thought 
the building was groaning in pain.” The recently-built ten-storey block, 
shown above, became a mass of stone and contorted steelwork. Most buildings 
were so badly damaged that it was impossible to tell what they were before. 
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“ When you have 
seen more of this 
country I am afraid 
you will think you 
have overrated 
Hartfield. Surrey is 
full of beauties.” 

“Oh! Yes, I am 
uite aware of that. 
t is the garden of 
England, you know. 
Surrey is the garden of England.” 

“Yes; but we must not rest our claims on that 
distinction. Many counties, I believe, are called the 
Garden of England, as well as Surrey.” 

“ No, I fancy not,” said Mrs. Elton, with a most 
tisfied smile, ‘ * I never heard any county but Surrey 














USTENITES will readily place the dialogue; 
and ardent worshipper at the shrine though I 

be, it is, perhaps, the 
only passage in all the 
novels which does not 
satisfy. J should not 
have been silenced by 
Mrs. Elton’s pre- 
geeerores ome: 
verybody ws that 
Kent is the Garden 
of pane True, 
Surrey has most of the 
great nurseries; and it 
even has Wisley; even 
so, the claim can not be 
upheld. But the truth 
is that when “Emma” 
was written the greater 
part of England was 
a garden: we have since 
turned it—or a good 
deal of it—into some- 
thing between a scrap- 
iron dump and a 
neglected allotment. 
For all I know this 
subtopian conurban- 
isation may have been 
one of the necessary 
evils of demecracy or 
industrialism. But 
without interfering 
with the triumphant 
march of mechanised 
vandalism, there are 
things we could have 
done and can still do 
to retain or restore 
some touch of that 
**demi-paradise’’ 
known to Jane 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


ROADS AND TREES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


trees must represent at least 5000 acres of 
woodland, I expect we could add the equivalent 
of 500,000 acres to our national forest by plant- 
ing all opr roadsides and wasteland corners with 
trees. 


In the course of my French drive I noted that 
the usual species grown are Lombardy poplars 
and plane trees, both of which grow perfectly well 
in England. I also saw many miles of cork-oaks, 
that most stately, if rather sombre, of evergreens, 


They could quite 
well be planted in some of our south-western 
towns. Nor need the roadside plantings be 





Austen as well as to 
Ss ‘ 


I am reminded of 
this by having just driven over 600 miles of French 
roads. This means that I have driven, virtually, 
along an avenue 600 miles long. Making a generous 
allowance for treeless stretches, I have, in the 
course of this drive, passed something like 250,000 
roadside trees. Why on earth do we not plant all 
our roads with trees ? 


Acer pseudoplatanus, 
the underside of the leaf is a rich purple. 





way 
» var. purpureum, a form of 


It originated in 
Photograph by courtesy of the Roads Beautifying Association. 


confined to e and Oak, ash and beech 
would exploit the subsoil going to waste under 


—the provision of coffin timber—by endeavouring 


i 


= 


to, asit were, recruit 
tenants in advance. 
I may say that 
I did not believe 
this evil of the elm 
until one of a group 
belonging toa 
farmer-friend, an 
apparently sound 
tree, dropped a huge 
branch on its owner's car as he was driving under 
it. If that car had not been as massive a piece 
of ironmongery as ever came out of Coventry, the 
tree would have succeeded in providing work for 
its patron, the undertaker. 














Limes make beautiful and fragrant roadside 
trees: but they are e y apt to be 
attacked by caterpillars and in certain summers are 
not only defoliated but, the caterpillars and their 
droppings falling 
beneath them, they 
may even make the 
road dangerously 
slippery. This ob- 
jection, incidentally— 
that trees, at least 


the effects of roadside 
trees on the micro- 
climate of the road? 


First, as to the 
advantages—-my in- 
formant is an officer of 
the French Govern- 
ment’s Ponts et 
Chaussées department: 
the trees provide shade 
against the sun which 
prevents serious dazzle 
at certain times of day 
and protects the road 
surface from one of the 
forces which help to 
erode it—the heat of 
the sun. The tem- 
perature under trees 
is higher than in the 
treeless open; thus 
trees do a little towards 
preventing the accumu- 
lation of snow and 
formation of ice on 
roads, even in leafless 
winter. On the other 
hand, trees in full leaf 
distil atmospheric 
humidity into a sort of 
local sub-arboreal rain, 
wetting the road 
surface in patches. Deciduous trees, finally, drop 
their leaves on the road, and decaying leaves are 

s to fast-moving motor-cars. They can, 
however, readily be swept ——— nowadays. 
And how glad th« of gard $ would be to 
take large quantities of leaves off the municipal 

authorities’ hands. 








We still, thank goodness, have a 
considerable forest of hedgerow timber; 
I wrote “ thank goodness,” but should 
have written “ thanks to the hedger 
and ditcher,” who, by thoughtfully 


‘ and y- 
But this kind of timber is confined For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 








to by-roads in agricultural counties. 





Moreover, despite all the damage it 
has done and is doing, farmers and 
are still grubbing up 
hedges. (What is the annual, = 
consequent, loss to ra 
snow-barriers alone ?) No; oat we 





qui to our Sub 





Published at 1/6 Weekly 


d London News is surely the ideal choice 


One variation on this theme 
occurs to me: I remember being told 
by, I think, Mr. Raymond Bush,‘ that 
two of the great Eastern European 
cities—I forget which—are linked by 
an avenue of cherry-trees something 
under (or could it have been over ?) a 
hundred miles long. Well, why not 
roadside fruit-trees in England? For 
Hereford I would suggest the old, 
towering pear trees of the kind which 
look as if an elm has burst into flower 
and take one’s breath with their beauty 
For Kent, cherries; for Essex, and 
Somerset, apples—and none of your 

















12 months 6 months 6 monchs wretched d stocks, but a good, 

eee ee OF THESE TONGS ARE mICLUSIVE vette chy, we big tree. But beautiful though these 
— = would be, I would rather see oak and 

; ¢ / ate 6 - ash, and even walnut, being planted; 
Timber is a valuable crop: I am Great Britain and Eire 72 0 318 6 34 0 plane in the towns, poplar for quick 
not a forester, but I suppose that — - a 919.50 jt $150) } a $10.0) returns, holm-oaks and even conifers 
one would hardly grow more than USA. - $11.50 $11.00 where soil and climate suit them; and 
fifty good hardwoods to an acre: Elsewhere abroad 74 6 309 6 36s @ lutely anything rather than that 





doubtless planted more densely. At 
all events, a thousand miles of 





ORDERS TO: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


of a thousand new 
double-pink 


horrid pest 








housing estates, the 
flowering cherry ! 
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COUNTRYSIDE AND TOWN IN 19txH-CENTURY FRANCE: 
AN ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 





ENGELL—STAMPED 
“S. LEPINE.” (Of on 
canvas: 12} by 18) ins.) 


(Right.) 
“LES QUAIS DE 
PARIS,” BY CHARLES 
LAPOSTELET (1624. 
1890), A PAINTER 
PRINCIPALLY OF 
MARINE SUBJECTS: 
THERE ARE CERTAIN 
OBVIOUS SIMILARI- 
TIES TO THE WORK 
OF BOUDIN. (Ol) on 
panel: 165 by 12} ins.) 


“LES MOULINS AUX ENVIRONS DE 


“CLAIR DE LUNE,” BY HENRI-JOSEPH HARPIGNIES (1819-1916): 
PAINTED IN 1877. (Oil on canvas: 17} by 12} ins.) 


PARIS,” BY GEORGES MICHEL (1763-1843). 
(Oil on canvas: 29 by 37} ins.) 


“BORDS DE LA LOIRE,” BY PAUL TROUILLEBERT (1829-1900), A PAINTER WHOSE WORK BEARS MUCH “LA PORTEUSE D'EAU,” BY VICTOR VIGNON (1847.1909): ANOTHER 


SUPERFICIAL RESEMBLANCE TO THAT OF COROT. (Oil on canvas: 18) by 24} ins.) 


The current exhibition, ‘‘ Paysages de France,” is the third of its kind to 
be held by Mr. H. Terry-Engell at 8, Bury Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. It 
is also the largest of the three, consisting of seventy-one paintings, all 
devoted fairly loosely to the theme of 19th-century French landscape. 
But if anyone should imagine that he will find Monets and Pissarros on the 
walls, and will have to find hundreds of thousands of pounds to pay for 


DELIGHTFUL WORK. (Oil on canvas: 11) by 9} ins.) 


them, he would be mistaken. Here is a selection of delightful and 
unpretentious minor masters, most of them pre-Impressionist, who have 
not yet been caught up in the fever of modern prices. There are a few 
big names: Courbet, Daubigny, Diaz, Harpignies and Lepine: but on the 
whole, they are lesser men whose style is often indisti ishable from that 
of their more famous contemporaries. The exhibition closes on March 31. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO ARCHZOLOGY: THE PRIMITIVE POTTERS OF MUKALLA. 


— 
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IMPORTS: A LIDDED JAR BY THE HEREDITARY | 
POTTERS OF TARIM. 


+ 
FIG. 3. THE JARS SHOWN IN FIG. 5 STACKED IN A PRIMITIVE KILN WHICH WAS SEALED WITH POTSHERDS ONLY. OUT OF FIG. 4. A TOY CRADLE. THE TWO HOLES FAITHFULLY REPRODUCE THE | 
SIXTEEN FIRED, ONLY ABOUT HALF SURVIVED THE FIRING. THIS WAS AT MUKALLA, THE KILNS BEING BETTER AT TARIM. DRAINAGE HOLES PROVIDED IN THE LEATHER ‘BASE OF THE ORIGINAL. | 
™ 





+, 
FIG. 5. A POTTER OF MUKALLA FINISHING THE RIMS OF LARGE HAND-MADE JARS (ZIRS), WHICH ARE BUILT UP IN FIG. 6. TOY MODELS OF IBEX, MADE AT TARIM. IBEX ARE ASSOCIATED WITH | 
SECTIONS, WHEREAS SMALLER POTS ARE THROWN ON THE WHEEL. THESE POTS ARE FIRED AS SHOWN IM FIG. 3. THE PRE-ISLAMKIC GOD ALMAQAH. } 
> OT < a 


i i and only in some favoured spots is the supply suffi- leaving it to seek more lucrative employment. In other places, less affected 
industri One h oasis is at ; - - 

















FIG.7 A AND B. WHICH IS ANCIENT, WHICH MODERN ? (4) THE UPPER, A MODERN 
RED BURNISHED COFFEE-CUP FROM TARIM; (B) ANCIENT, STH-4TH CENTURY B.C. 
FROM THE TOMBS OF HUREIDHA, «. 100 MILES N.W. OF MUMALLA. 
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FIG. 8 A AND B. TWENTY-EIGHT CENTURIES APART: (4) LEFT, IS MODERN, HAND-MADE, FROM ADEN; 
(8) PARTLY WHEEL-THROWN, COMES FROM LACHISH, PALESTINE, DATING FROM THE 8TH CENTURY B.C 
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THREE WHITE MICE MINUS TWO. 


pennars I should apologise for returning to 
the story of two rats and an egg. Ever 
since I was drawn to take an active interest in 
it, eight years ago, this story has come my way 
in some form or another four or five times a year. 
Briefly, it takes the form of somebody seeing one 
rat lying on its back hugging an egg while a 
second rat pulls the first along by the tail. An 
impossible story, to all appearances, and yet, 
although I have never seen it happen myself, I 
find it hard to discredit the story. Wherever pos- 
sible I have tried to follow up the accounts that 
have come my way by interviewing the persons 
who have.originated them. 

Here, then, are my reasons for not disbelieving 
the stories. First, they come to me unsolicited. 
Where it hag been possible to interview the eye- 
witness, there has been ap 
air of honesty about the 
telling of the story. While 
the main thread of the — 
is the same, the 
always differ, EX. oo 
the tellers are not being 
influenced by something they 
have read or heard else- 
where. The eye-witnesses 
are of all , from children 
upwards (they cannot all be 
wanting to hoax me), and 
they belong to varying 
grades of society and in- 
telligence. My cross-exam- 
ination fails to shake them 
in their story, and, finally, 
the irrelevant details in the 
story always ring true. This 
last is one of the most im- 
portant, because when a per- 
son is making up a story it is 
on the inconsequential details 
that they are most likely 
to give themselves away. 

Here is a typical example, 
and the latest in my collec- 
tion. A “friend was tele- 
phoning me about another 
matter, but at the end of the 
conversation she.said: “ By 
the way, my rat-man was 
here the other day and he 
told me a story about two 
rats carrying an egg. Do you 
believe it?’ I asked if it 
were possible to meet the 
man, and this was arranged. 

I said to him: “I believe 
you have some story about 
seeing two rats carrying an 
egg?’ “ Yes,” hesaid. “It 
was on a farm down in 
Sussex. I had gone there to 
deal with the rats. As I 
opened the door of a hen- 
house I saw a rat dragging 
a piece of material—sacking 
or something—with an egg 
on it. As I appeared, the rat 
ran away. Then, to my 
surprise, the piece of materiaht 
turned over and I saw 
it was a second rat.” 

I have never met the story quite in this form, 
and if the “ rat-man” was lying, or telling a 
story he had read or heard, then to bring 
in the detail about the piece of sacking was a 
consummate touch of artistry. 

Why, if this story is so improbable, do I bother 
to pursue it, and so risk ridicule? It is because 
it symbolises for me something that is important 
in the study of animal behaviour. If this thing 
happens at all, it must happen very seldom. It 
takes only a matter of seconds, it is seen by chance, 
and it is practically impossible to obtain photo- 
graphic proof of it. There are many other things 
animals do that come under these same headings, 
and our only evidence for them is that of the 
chance eye-witness. I have tried to obtain evi- 
dence of the rat and egg story, by watching rats 
at work, by putting down for them. These 
they ignore for days on end, even when I have 
taken care that they carry no scent of human 
hands. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


So long as we give no attention to this kind 
of unusual behaviour our knowledge of what 
animals do is out of perspective. To study rats 
in cages—the usual method— is like a psychologist 
studying human mentality by watching a man 
bound to the treadmill. 

Paradoxically, the story I —_ to tell to 
illustrate the principle concerns mice in a 
cage—but not under laboratory Fa a It is 
also the story I promised last week to exemplify 
the survival of the fittest. We had three white 
mice and they were kept in a cage 3 ft. by 2 ft. 
by 2 ft. high. In it was a nesting-box and nothing 
else except the food bowl, so the mice had a fair 
degree of freedom. The cage stood, with a 


” : <> > 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST: A COMPOSITE DRAWING WHICH SHOWS (ABOVE) THE NORMAL FEEDING HABIT OF MICE; 
Se ieee ea aie tiene teeta eee ‘ANCES. 


number of other cages of various sizes, in a corner 
of the garden. Over the top lay a sheet of water- 
proof material, held down by four bricks, to keep 
out the rain. Food was put into the bow! once 
a week. 

Two weeks ago, when my daughter went to 
put the weekly ration of food into the bowl, she 
found that the strong winds had lifted a corner 
of the roofing material and the bowl was filled 
with rain-water. At the bottom of the bowl, in 
an inch of water, lay the wheat grains put in the 
bowl the previous week, apparently untouched. 
The natural assumption was that if the mice had 
been without food for a week they must have 
starved to death. She opened the cage and found 
two of the mice dead, but at that moment was 
called away. When she returned to look for the 
third carcase, she found it was still alive and, 
moreover, was feeding. 

And here is the quite remarkable story of how 
it was feeding, and how it continued to feed. 


This third mouse had survived because, instead of 
putting its nose into the food bowl, it was pu 

one of its fore-legs down into the water, picking 

up the grains of wheat one by one and 

them. This may sound simple enough, with 

nothing remarkable to it, until we analyse it step 

by step. 

Mice can be seen holding a piece of food in the 
paws and eating it, but careful observation shows 
that they do not normally pick up food with the 
fore-feet, although the contrary is sometimes 
asserted. It may be that the occasional individua] 
will do so, but it is not the general rule. 
pick up the food with the mouth and transfer jt 
to the paws. As we watched this third mouse i 
was clear that the natural instinct would be to 
put the nose in the dish to search for food. This 
much was evident because 
this surviving mouse would, 
after having taken out a 
grain with its foot and con- 
sumed it, put its nose into 
the water and quickly with- 
draw it. Then would follow 
a spluttering, almost 
sneezing, after which it 
would clean its whiskers and 
try again. Having then 
failed to obtain food this 
way it would put in one leg, 
holding its head horizontally 
just above the water surface, 
and with its paw 
until it felt a wheat grain, 
seize it and withdraw the 
leg to transfer the grain to 
the two paws before eating 
it. 

It is a reasonable as- 
sumption that the other two 
mice had starved to death 
because they had failed to 
penetrate the water barrier 
between themselves and the 
food. Natural instincts were 
too strong for them. This 
one had survived because 
of its adaptability. Its 
natural instinct was to seek 
the food, in the customary 
place, using its sense of 
smell and its teeth to take 
the food. Finding this im- 
possible, it had used its sense 
of touch (it is doubtful if 
it could see the food and 
was merely remembering 
that it should be there), 
was groping for it with the 
paw—contrary to its usual 
pattern of behaviour—and 
was actually holding the 
wheat grain with one paw, 
aad this is something I would 
not have believed possible. 

Why was it not photo- 
graphed? There was a close 
wire mesh between the mouse 
and the camera, the light 
was poor, the action lasted 
only a second or so, the food 
bowl was at ground-level, 
and any slight movement would certainly have 
made the mouse stop doing this. Perhaps in the 
future, by rearranging the scene, this may be 
accomplished. 

Survival of the fittest? Suppose we could 
imagine the species “ mouse” confronted with 
changed circumstances so that the only way food 
could be obtained was by going against all natural 
instincts and groping for it with the foot, most of 
the population would die of starvation. The few 
that could alter their habits, as our third mouse 
did, would survive, and their progeny would be 
weeded out, only those surviving that could, like 
their parents, adapt themselves to new circum- 
stances. It is a hypothetical situation, and it only 
exemplifies the meaning of this phrase. But it 
seems to me a good illustration of it. 

And that is one more reason why I am still 
not prepared to disbelieve the rat and egg story: 
it is no more improbable than my mouse and 
wheat story—and that I know to be true. 
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oreign Service. . 
~eight, entered the Foreign Office in 
his was that 








PceRESERERE. 





| SPEAKER OF THE - ; - BAUD, RELAXING 
| KENYA COUNCIL: ; ‘ > = AFTER WORK ON THE 
SIR FERDINAND RAILWAY PAY 


| CA 
Sir Ferdinand 
his r 


| tion as 
| Kenya Legisla 
also 





} the House, on 
| March 4. This was 
} because he found 
j of 


FOR THE BEST CATCH: ; SKIPPER BM. LONGTIORPE, WHO RECEIVED 
THE “SILVER COD” TROPHY FROM ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES LAMBE. 
Skipper Norman of the Hull trawler Falstaff’, was 


= rt oo se 8 


PRESIDENT 

On Marth 6 the proposals which would turn Ghana 

into a republic were published. Under the proposed 
— oecencnedictiaas eon ha there eet 


PRINCESS SUGA OF JAPAN, WHO IS TO MARRY ON MARCH 10, SEEN 
BIRTHDAY. 





of the Imperial Palace at Tokyo. 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER IN NATURAL HISTORY—NO. 12 : 
| extremely slow, so that the creatures concerned became accommodated #—™ i 
their surroundings and their surroundings to them. Probably it will never’ “*eoes 


In this, the last of the current series of natural history drawings, Mr. Neave 
Parker has assembled a number of the creatures, great and small, who for 
numerous reasons have taken to living in areas of the world far from their 
native habitats. With a few possible exceptions these animals owe their new 
homelands in some way to man, who in many cases has never ceased to 
regret it. But although this drastic movement of animals from their native 
lands has come about since man conquered the oceans and land-masses and 
learnt to entrust cargoes on journeys all over the world, it should not be 
supposed that man only is responsible. Hundreds of millions of years before 
man bought and sold goods abroad there had been movements of animals 
across the world. But these, of course, were natural movements, and 


eee 


be known how early in history animals were transported by man, but cer 
ions were few in number and harm-7™ 


tainly for a long while such transportations 

less in their effect. The position is very different to-day, where the temp 
has so increased in the last century or so that some of the most burning 
problems in all parts of the world arise from introduced animals and plants 


They range in size from insects to camels, and on the whole the smaller a! —™ 


more inconspicuous they are the more nuisance they cause. Not all int 
ductions have by any means been deliberate, and not all introduced anima’ 
have become acclimatised in their new homes, or the situation would be wor 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, F.2* 


qd would 
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n it is. The reptiles and spiders, for example, which reach these shores 
cargoes of bananas, make a surprising list, but they are readily detected 
would not, in any event, survive the rigours of our winters. It is the 
cts which far out-number the rest and are the most damaging, being 

ied about the world mainly in cargoes of grain, fruit and vegetables, or 
h imtroduced plants. It is also commerce, in the form of ships, that has 
ought the mitten crab in ballast tanks from China to the rivers of Europe, 


mi the Australian barnacle on hulls to England. There are many other 

besides commerce. Animals which have been moved from one con- 

int to another for food or sport include the rabbit and the fox. The 

tment of the giant snail all round the tropics has been partly accidental, 
he co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 
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in bundles of vegetation, and partly for food. The slipper limpet reached 
England from America with oysters which had been imported to replenish 
our native beds. The mongoose was taken to the West Indies and Hawaii 
with the express purpose of killing snakes, but it took to killing other things. 
Sheer nostalgia has accounted for a number of importations, as with the 
British song-birds taken to New Zealand, or the starling and the house-sparrow 
taken to several parts of the world. Keepers of exotic pets are also some- 
times to blame. In spite of the best ‘intentions in the world, they are apt to 
let them get loose, and this kind of carelessness gave us the grey squirrel. 
But nobody wilfully took the black and brown rats ‘or the house mouse 
across the world—they just came along on their own. 


THE WORLD OF 


ee ee eS 
t Birmingham; but, having just 
called 








home of Theatre Wi 


Why am I dejected ? Simply because 
here is another example of the drama of 
Uglification I talked of a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Wiles, as we are aware from his 
other work in fiction and the theatre, is 
a writer of alertness and skill. He was 
commissioned to write this piece about 
the new Coventry. He spent some time 
there, and the result—though it shows, 
he says, his respect for the endurance 
and courage of the city that has raised 
itself again after its wartime ordeal— 
manages also to be a downright attack 


Wiis ante tananudenpebent 
repetitive grouse. 


What he thinks of Coventry is his 
own business, and I gather that a debate 
already proceeds. No doubt that is good 
for the thea‘ ment of any kind 
usually helps. But, as a play, the piece 
—one or two apart—strikes me 
astiresome. It ribbons away with little 
sense of structure. It has the usual 
flaunting, tedious, noisy teenagers. In 

performance 


which I foresee a revolt. " Mr. Wiles is 
much too good a writer to go on in this 
way. Untidy impressionism is neither 

exciting nor challenging. It is, let us face 
it, a bore. 


Agreed, The Stage". The ates 
does in “ The Seagull ‘ The 

has gone to the dogs. ... There = 
mighty oaks in the old days, but now 
we see nothing but stumps.”” I have no 
sympathy with people who talk in that 
way without ever visiting a theatre, for 
there are many very fine things on the 
modern stage. But I hold that it is 
just as silly to assume that any play 
(not necessarily this one) must be worth 
resolute attention because it is defiantly 
“new,” because it has a teddy-boy or 
two in it, a lavatory that works, and 
an apparent pleasure in drabness for its 
own sake. In other words, a play of 
“contemporary problems.” 


Do not mistake me: I am not con- 
demning the Belgrade Theatre which, 
under Bailey's direction, is doing splendid 
things. It is fully entitled to experiment and to 
in touch with fashion. But I think it will be 
a pity if such a work as “ Never Had It So 
Good ”’ is inflated into anything important. I shall 
remember the technical address of its om 
(by Mr. Bailey and Richard Martin), and 
the performance by so exciting an actress 
as Eileen Beldon; but I don’t believe for 
a moment that it is a lasting play, a useful 
play, or Hey Sl wpe to advance the 
cause of the drama. 


Immediately after this, I saw a worse 
effort, ‘‘ Change for the Angel” (Arts), 
a play set in darkest Islington among 
yet another of those voluble proletarian 


families. Bernard = author, has 
also written “ The of Stepney 
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FROM THE EXUBERANT SEQUEL TO “SAILOR BEWARE”: A FINE WEDDING GROUP FROM 
Those posing are: 


“WATCH IT, Bligh (Fraser aT — ALDWYCH. 


“ ENGLAND | AND SAINT GEORGE !”: A SCENE FROM THE MERMAID PRODUCTION, “ HENRY 
THE FIFTH IN BATTLEDRESS,” WITH KING HENRY (WILLIAM PEACOCK) SPURRING HIS 


the theatre; I have no idea why we should be 
asked to carry it, or why we should be reviled for 
speaking our minds about it. All these screaming 
dead-end kids! We can understand why some 
people prefer to stay at home and to watch the 
same kind of stuff on television. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ PHEDRE " (Savoy).—Marie Bell and French company in Racine’s drama. 
(March 7.) 

“ CYMBELINE " (Arts, Cambridge).—The Marlowe Society in Shakespeare's 
romance. 
“THE DUMB WAITER” and “ THE ROOM” (Royal Court)—Two plays 
by Harold Pinter, done first, in this bill, at the Hampstead Theatre Club. 
(March 8.) 

“ A MAJORITY OF ONE” 
new American comedy. 


(March 7.) 


(March 9.) 


at lan Earp) Haney Hecnets (3 
ne Mase) Alber 4 


(Pheenix).—Molly Picon and Robert Morley in a 





THEATRE. 


me at the Mermaid when the play 
began without that familiar surge ; but 


.' If you treat this less as a revi 
“ Henry the Fifth” than as a view 


the fence. It is an experiment, and I 
think only intermittently successful; 
but it is an experiment worth & 
amining: “from bias free of every kind 
this trial must be tried.” The great 
stage of the Mermaid is often put t 
exciting use. I dislike the noise— 
hardly * ‘a fearful battle rendered you ia 
music I think Shakespeare's play, 
im the straight text, says it all, without 
these emphases; I do regret the loss af 
so many lines; and certainly I am still 
baffled by Henry’s modulation, during 
““O God of battles’’ before Agincourt, 
into a few lines from Richmond's speech 
before Bosworth. That said, some of 
the verse is spoken with appreciation, 
a by Edgar Wreford—when Chorus 
is not playing a harmonica—and o 
by William Peacock, the Henry; 
the wooing (Suzanne Fuller is Kath 
is done amusingly and well. Maybe ft 
Mermaid production, with its use 

“ total theatre "’ (if that is the ph 
may lead many people, as yet uncd 
verted to Shakespeare, 


to seek out 
Shakespearean stage. 


Meanwhile, we can always 
about the revival; and, as I said earli 
argument is good for the stage. 
Puddle Dock we are never bored for 4 
moment, and if we want to scream, ou 
screams—or do I speak for myself ?— 
are not those of a soul enmeshed in some 
twentieth or thirtieth proletarian drama, 
the family all present and correct. I 
have no special brief for “ Visit to # 
Small Planet,”” Gore Vidal’s little fantasy (West 
minster) about a personage from outer spac 
who has hoped to get to Earth in time for th 
Battle of Gettysburg, but I enjoyed the mild 
piece (and Alan Badel’s bland performance & 
the traveller a century late) much better than 

I enjoyed “Change for the Angel’’ and 
its fevered emotionalism. 


In the next drama of the kind I hope 
we shall see the teddy-boy being ducked 
in the kitchen sink, perhaps being 
heartily spanked by a committee from 

the audience until he whimpers, “‘ Quiet 
thy cudgel! ’’ But that is a snatch from 

{ another play—not, let me add = 
from that exuberant sequel - { 
“Watch it, Sailor!” to which I shall 
return next week. 
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SARGO AT THE NORTH POLE. | WINTER SPORTS IN CHESHIRE. 
| 


T= ski-ing competition—rather unusual for the district—was 
organised by Norwegian students of the Manchester University 


arses 
; Union. All profit was given in aid of the World Refugee Year. 
obtained from Scotland 





THE THIRD UNITED STATES SUBMARINE TO REACH WORTH POLE: THE 2382-TON SARGO, SEEN 
AFTER SURFACING THROUGH AN ICE HOLE. 


‘? = iG ” “es - S 
SALT NL ra 


COVERED WITH SHOW SPECIALLY BROUGHT FROM SCOTLAND: A VIEW OF THE SKI SLOPE 
AT REDDISH VALE, CHESHIRE. THE EVENT WAS IN AID OF WORLD REFUGEE YEAR. 


BOW SARGO REACHED THE POLE: THE SOLID LINE SHOWS THE APPROXIMATE TRACK, AND THE 
CROSSED LINE OUTSIDE THE POLAR AREA SHOWS THE SEASONAL ICE LINE. 


— . 


. 
RESTING IN THE SILENCE OF A POLAR NIGHT: THE UNITED STATES SUBMARINE 
TIME-EXPOSURE WAS TAKEN WITH PHOTOFLASH LIGHTS. 


HE United States nuclear submarine 


pack in just 
manded by Lieut.-Commander John H. Nicholson. Previous Polar voyages were 
ee ee Se eee ee we. 
Sergo has now returned to her base at Pearl Harbour and carried mu: ch valuable H A COMPETITOR GLIDING GRACEFULLY THROUGH THE AIR AT THE SPECIALLY 
Siocuadiite eiand Gin citudinn of Gas extems Goer oul Gianh Andie esadilian. $ CONSTRUCTED SKI-JUMP. THE EVENT WAS ORGANISED BY NORWEGIAN STUDENTS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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+. AT THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, 
HOUSES OF YESTERDAY AND TODAy. 


DAILY MAIL IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION AT ONE OF THE HOUSES OF THE IDEAL HOME “VILLAGE”: THE BERG “ ALDWICK” 
AND FORMAL GARDENS. BUNGALOW. TWO DOUBLE BEDROOMS, LOUNGE HALL AND FITTED KITCHEN. 











THE “SUSSEX” BUNGALOW—WITH FURNISHING AND DECORATION CHOSEN BY WOMAN'S 


DAY. THIS HAS TWO BEDROOMS, LOUNGE WITH DINING-RECESS, AND KITCHEN. THE CANADA TREND HOUSE NO. 112: A SPLIT-LEVEL HOUSE OF MAINLY WOOD CONSTRUCTION. 


THREE BEDROOMS, DINING-ROOM, LIVING-ROOM, KITCHEN AND LARGE BALCONY. 
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THE “DAVIS” HOUSE—WITH FURNISHING AND DECORATION CHOSEN BY WOMAN'S OWN: 
THREE BEDROOMS AND AN OPEN-PLAN GROUND FLOOR AND VERY LARGE WINDOW. 


On February 29 the Duchess of Kent attended the preview of this year’s which we show above, and an all-American house suitable for a family with 
Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition, which opened to the public at Olympia on three children and a middling income. There is also the Flat-Afloat, a kind 
the following day. The centrepiece, by way of contrast to the modernity of of waterborne caravan. There are, as usual, a great many horticultural 
the vi of modern houses and bungalows, is a reproduction Georgian exhibits, including exhibition gardens. The G.P.O., celebrating the tercentenary 
house of about 1720, furnished in a period style with pieces from Sir Harold of the Act of Charles II, which it considers its charter, has staged a most 
Wernher’s collection at Luton Hoo. Unusual features are a Canadian house, interesting exhibit. The exhibition remains open until March 26. 


THE “ CROUCH " HOUSE—WITH FURNISHINGS AND DECORATION CHOSEN BY HOMES AND GARDENS. 
TWO RECEPTION ROOMS, FOUR BEDROOMS, KITCHEN (AT THE FRONT) AND COVERED ENTRANCE. 
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PASSENGER FOR A LAND-ROVER. 






































A LIONESS WITH TWO LIVES: “ELSA,” RETURNED TO THE 


The story of “ Elsa,” a Kenya lioness, must be unique in the annals of the 
relationships between men and beasts. Reared for three years by Mr. and 
Mrs. of Northern Kenya—but never treated as a pet—it was decided 
that she should at last have her freedom and return to the jungle. To 
“ re-educate ” “ Elsa” in the law of the wild was, not surprisingly, a most 
difficult task. Sah, aastened to Gdlinel Gummer, and Gat o ib of cama 


Reproduced by permission of the publishers from ‘“‘ Born Free; A Lioness of Two Worlds,” by Joy Adamson (to be published on March 14) 


WILD, BUT STILL MINDFUL OF HER FORMER OWNERS. 


domesticity, of riding on a Land-Rover, and of accompanying the Adamsons on 
their outings, ‘‘ Elsa ’’ was not well qualified for the struggle for survival. Having 
now been taught to kill and fend for herself, ‘“‘ Elsa,’’ contrary to all expecta- 
tion, does not abandon her owners for her natural jungle companions, but will 
leave her mate to resume the former friendly relations; ingratitude or indiffer- 
ence form no part of the character of “Bisa” truly a “lioness of two worlds.” 


. (Collins and Harvill Press; 25s.) 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


the greatest difficulty in accompanyi 
Brady through his final scenes of disin 
gration. Moreover, the author tells 
that the work is a serious study. I m 
have misunderstood him, but if by that 
means the theory that guilt was the inst; 
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beyond these few 

uncharted country—political, social and moral. 
No one really seems to meet any Russians 
except those whom Intourist arranges that he 
shall meet, with the exception of a daring black 
marketeer or two. The little that we know about 
Russia is very little indeed. 

Hence the importance of a book such as 
Russians at Law, by Lionel Daiches. Here is 
a Scottish advocate who travelled to Russia with 
a party of other specialists, determined to make 
what contact he could with Russian jurists and 

i i Hi 


see very much. Twice he watched a court of 
criminal appeal in session, and he had various 
conversations with experts such as Dr. Boris 
Nikiforov and Professor Galunsky. He also 
visited the Butyrskaya prison in Moscow. His 
conclusions are cautious, but very interesting. He 
believes that for the ordinary criminal, the Soviet 
system of law is humane and well administered. 
About political criminals he will not commit 
himself beyond a belief that conditions are much 
improved since the worst period of Stalinist 
atrocities, and that leading Soviet lawyers are aware 


of their responsibility to prevent the recurrence, 


of naked tyranny masqu as justice. 

Talking of justice, one of Mr: Daiches’s party 
was that colourful personality, James Robertson 
Justice—(why is it apparently necessary always 
to refer to him by all three names ?)—and 
I cannot applaud as a happy thought the insertion 
as a frontispiece of a coloured photograph of this 
gentleman, accompanied by others, sitting naked 
on the shores of the Black Sea ! 

Another book which is at least partly con- 
cerned with Russia is THz Rep Snows, by Sir 
John Hunt and Christopher Brasher. This is the 
story of a British mountaineering expedition to 
the Caucasus: frustrations, friendly curiosity, 
vodka and caviare all over again, but. substitute 
Spartak for ballet. Except for the accounts of 
actual climbs, including an ascent of Shkhara Pik, 
a mountain with which I was net familiar, which 
are sure to interest mountaineering zealots, the 
book is sadly disappointing. No real attempt is 
made by the authors to probe the Russian point 
of view or to evaluate it in the same kind of way 
as that adopted by Mr. Daiches. There are a few 
sighing comments that life would be much simpler 
if we could all forget about nuclear warfare for a 
minute, and just be jolly mountaineers together, as 
were the British party and their Russian friends. But 
these do not carry the argument very much further. 

Although it is possible to write a bad travel 
book, we can always depend on Lady Vyvyan not 
to let us down. Her Ranpom JOURNEYS were 
taken in Scandinavia, driven about at_break- 
neck by a Canadian friend with a Cadillac. 
Among a lot of other information, such as the 
fact that reindeer smell rather nasty, I learnt that 
Norway contains a little is called Hell. Lady 
De op seer Canadian friend insisted, very properly, 

sending to all her friends from 
this unusual address! The author’s comments on 

people are always worth reading, and although 
I do not think that this book is quite as good 
as that masterpiece, ‘‘ A Cornish Year,” it is first- 
class entertainment, with a good deal of food for 
reflection thrown in. 

Mr. Robert Graves has produced a work which 


than a translation of the “ Iliad,” 
entitled THz ANGER OF ACHILLES. There are two 
respects in which this translation represents an 
entirely original approach: the idiom, and the 
fact that Mr. Graves has mixed prose with poetry. 
Here is an example: 


Pleased by their promptness in acting on Hera’s 
is. ‘‘ Here is a warning for 
“You must be careful to 


Break off the fight, POSEIDON, 
And prove your awe of me 


By soaring into Heaven 
Or plunging into Sea! .. . 
Iris immediately took off for Troy. 
North Wind, born in the bright air, 
Hail or snow from clouds you tear. . . 


but the speed of whirling snowflakes or pelting hail- 
stones was nothing com with that of Iris as she 

to Poseidon’ . “ Dark-haired Embracer 
of the Earth,” said she. “I carry an urgent warning 


from Zeus the Shield-Bearer.” Then she repeated her 
in Zeus’ exact words. ; 
o Poseidon answered. 
“ How presumptuous, to address me so! 
that I rank as highly as he does . 
This is a most intriguing 
it is very good indeed. It has 


He forgets 


style, and at its best 
produced what 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, MSc, 
ERHAPS of all chess-coffee-house sa: 


gambit pawn 
en's g's 's pawn,’ " etc.). 
+ ar may gambit in their 
ithout wondering, for weeks on end, 
ambit wn so 
for to 


to get this query out of 
will li 
ae P-Q4; 2. P-QB4, Px P; 3. ‘PKs, P-QN4. 


«FoR rs, then 5. PxP and Black 


cou not — without losing his rook; whilst 
-PxP or 4.. 2; 5. PxP, Bx P would 
fave Black with every pawn on his queen’s wing 
ited: a very little practical trial suffices to 
demonstrate that at least two would soon fall into 

White's hands like ripe plums. 
5. PxP, PxP; 6. 
lack ‘loses a piece. 


; 2. Fon, PxP; 


(Examine the situation !) 


3. N-KB3, 


-One of the stock moves in exploiting Black's 

mistaken tactic, the point that White's king’s 

p is bursting to get to his QNs5. 8. Q-B3, 
os — nothing. 


P 

- Q-Q4 is slightly less catastrophic: 9. P x P, 
PxP: 10. ag 11. yp A QxN, 
finishing wi and 


ht for 
oR A BEN xR: 10. B Pan, N02; 


11. Bx N(Q7)ch. Black must give up his queen. 


vg in the *s Gambit: 
1. See P-K3; 3. B3, N-KB3; 
not White now grab a pawn by 
B, PxP; 6.NxP...? For Black’s KN is 
very ively, however: 6....NxNi! 
, B-NSch; 8. Q-Q2 (what else ?), Bx Qch; 
, Kx B and Black is a piece to the good. 
Reube: m Fine, one of the best players the U.S.A. 
on aes « succumbed to a variant of this trap 
once, in 
1. P-K3; 3. N—-KB3, 
wast hy BO Pea; 5 5a NS, BP xP; 6. KNxP, 
> ap 7. N(Q4)-Ns, "P-OR3; 8. NxP? PxN; 
White had reckoned now only on 9....PxN 
10. QxQch, KxQ; 11. Bx Pch, etc., but ‘Black's 
eer wet a 
10.BxQ 


«++ QxNI! 
Will cam you fd Black's ext three moves? 


as the only readable version of the 
“ liad ” that I have ever seen. But is it Homer ? 
I do not think it is, because it misses something 
of the massive nobility of the Greek. On the 
other hand, if that effect is striven for in trans- 
lation, it results in English as heavy and indigestible 
as badly steamed plum-pudding. No, my vote 
goes unhesitatingly to Mr. Graves. 

But Mr. John Bratby, who is, his publishers 
claim, Britain’s most controversial artist, shall 
get no votes from me. He has written a first 
novel called BREAKDOWN about an artist— 
singular coincidence !—called Brady, who comes 
to no good. On his downward career he meets a 
lot of very nasty ‘people, and Mr. Bratby has 
certainly managed to put the members of the 
Chelsea set well and truly into their unsavoury 
and unswept corners. But. Mr. Bratby is one of 
those writers who leer and giggle at their readers, 
presumably in the hope of attracting attention, 
and I found this habit so unengaging that I had 


ment of Brady’s destruction, and that 
might have been healthy, wealthy (not that he - 
went short of money), and wise if he had only 
felt guilty, I cannot accept this as good psychology, 
sociology or morals. Nor, indeed, is it good a 

As one who easily develops sales resistang 
when his reading is chosen for him, I am g ; 
to say that the “ thriller of the month,” Evelyn 
Berckman’s LaMENT FOR 4 Bripss, really dogg) 
justify its title. A British woman archeologist, 
married to a husband with paralysis agita 
accepts an unusual job to look for buried treasy 
in a ruined French abbey. The estate is own 
by a sinister and repulsive French nobleman, a 
the heroine escapes an unpleasant death by an 
acid drop. Her attitude to her husband's illness, 
and much else in her private outlook, is radically 
changed. As to the four brides—but I must not 
spoil the story for potential readers, of whom 
I hope there will be many. 

A second good thriller is THE SNatcu, by 
Harold R. Daniels. This is about a kidnapping i in 
an American city, and the different characters and 
reactions of the three kidnappers. It is exciting, 
in a much less brash way than many American 
novels of this type, and the gradual growth of 
conscience in one of the villains is convincing. 
So is the portrait of the little boy victim. 

I had not read Karl Bjarnhof's earlier novel, 
“The Stars Grow Pale,” the forerunner to his 
Tue Goop Licut, which tells of a youth who is 
gradually growing blind in the Blind Institute at 

Copenhagen. The author is himself blind, and 
much personal experience must have gone into 
the making of this novel. The two worlds, of the 
blind and the sighted, are well contrasted, and 
the curious life of the Institute described with both 
patho sand humour. I thought that the hero 
himself tended to become a vehicle for experience 
rather than a person in his own right. He comes 
alive less surely than some of the other characters. 

Oswald Wynd’s Summer Can’r Last is about 
an American, stationed in Scotland, who falls in 
love with a not very clever young actress who 
plays a lead part in an Edinburgh Festival pro- 
duction. I suppose the novel is about art versus 
love, but as both seemed to me to be completely 
unreal, I could not feel as scrry as I ought at 
the American's disappointment. From the first 
moment of his actress's entry on the scene, 
I greatly disliked her—and that is no help when 
it comes to summoning our sympathy for the 
young man so foolishly bewitched by her. 

If Joyce Cary had written nothing but the 
short stories collected in Sprinc SONG, AND 
OrtHER Stories, I doubt if his reputation would 
ever have risen as high as it now stands. Some 
of them are repetitive, either in their theme or 
in their setting, which is often the African bush. 
The small children are described delicately enough, 
but pastels are not, in my view, the right medium 
for short stories. 

Finally, a couple, of ‘‘ honourable mentions.” 
With so much material available from the Second 
World War, it may seem odd to hark back to 
the naval battles of the first. But Barrie Pitt's 
CORONEL AND FALKLAND justifies itself by its 
liveliness, and it is good to read again the names 
of Fisher, Sturdee, Cradock and von Spee. 

Arthur Gray and Frederick Brittain have 
produced a scholarly History or Jesus CoLLEGE 
CaMBRIDGE, from the nuns of St. Radegund, 
through Cranmer, Sterne and Coleridge, to Steve 
Fairbairn and his famous revolutionary style of 
oarsmanship. A pleasant piece of pietas. 
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